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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, — I  liave  been  deputed  by  my  colleagues  to  perform 
today  the  agreeable  duty  of  welcoming  you  at  the  commencement 
of  oiu'  winter's  campaign,  and  the  more  responsible  duty  of  address- 
ing to  you  a  few  words  of  encom-agement,  of  gmdance  and  of 
ad\dce  on  the  subject  of  your  professional  studies. 

I  heartily  wish  the  duty  had  devolved  on  some  one  more  gifted 
with  eloquence  than  I  am,  or  on  one  more  fitted  from  his  years  and 
experience  to  command  your  attention  and  respect.  Zeal,  however, 
and  the  desire  to  be  useftd  do  not  requu'e  the  presence  of  grey 
hairs  for  then*  development ;  and  the  difficulties  and  anxieties,  the 
temptations  and  the  pleasures  of  the  student's  life  may  be  more 
keenly  felt  and  appreciated  by  one,  who  has  not  so  long  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  own  professional  career. 

Pondering  over  the  spuit,  in  which  it  would  become  me  to  address 
you,  and  considering  anxiously  how  I  could  perform  my  task  so  as 
to  be  of  any  real  ser\-ice  to  you — ^in  other  words,  how  I  could  avoid 
making  it  an  empty  ceremony — the  question  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind.  What  were  my  own  difficidties  and  eiTors  ?  and  how,  had  I 
the  same  ground  to  go  over  once  more,  would  I  meet  and  avoid 
them?  From  the  answers  eUcited  by  these  questions,  I  ti'ust  I 
may  have  drawn  one  or  two  suggestions  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  yovu'  attention.  There  are  few  travellers,  who  have  passed 
through  an  interesting  country,  who — if  they  have  kept  then  eyes 
about  them — cannot  give  those,  who  follow  them  in  the  same  route, 
some  idea  of  the  jouniey  they  are  about  to  vmdei*take,  or  offer  a 
few  friendly  hints  as  to  the  objects  most  worthy  of  attention  on  the 
road — the  by-paths  which  are  to  be  avoided,  aiid  the  general  mode 
of  conducting  the  jomiiey — by  which  they  vdll  derive  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  reap  the  most  lasting  benefit. 

One  of  my  difficulties,  however,  in  addi'essing  you,  arises  from 
the  feet  that  you  ai'e  not  all  at  the  same  stage  of  the  journey. 
Those  of  you,  however,  Avho  have  already  reapecl  the  experience  of 
soine  portion  of  the  student's  life,  will  bear  witli  me  whilst  I  address 
a  few  words  of  guidance  and  of  warning  to  those,  who  are  about  to 
.]om  your  ranks,  and  who  are  present  amongst  us  today  for  the 
first  time. 

To  such  I  can  honestly  say,  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  tl. 
cfioice  which  you  have  made  of  a  profession.    If  that  "choice  h;i 
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been  your  own,  (u,s,  I  presuinu,  i.s  the  ctase  with  most  or  all  of 
you,)  if  you  have  come  here  detemiiued  to  set  your  heart  on  the 
work  whifh  is  before  you,  and  lioncstly  and  zealously  to  devote 
your  tiuie  and  talents  to  the  study  of  you.r  callinif,  you  are  enterinfr 
on  a  period,  which  you  will  perhaps  one  day  look  back  to  as  the 
]ia])piest  time  of  your  life.    Enter  on  your  work  mth  spirit,  and 
with  an  earnest  and  steady  determination  to  master  it,  and  your 
reward  will  be  present  as  well  as  prospective.    The  veiy  studies — 
which  you  are  perhaps  now  looldng  forwai'd  to  with  a  gloomy 
anxiety — will  soon  appear  to  you  hi  a  very  different  light.  Full 
of  interest  at  eveiy  step,  they  will  lead  you  on  in  a  way  to  whicli, 
as  students  of  classics  and  of  general  literatui-e,  you  have  hitherto 
been  strangei's.    The  chief  object  of  yovu'  study  is  man,  God's 
noblest  work ;  the  laiowledge  you  are  setting  yourselves  to  acquhe 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame — of  the  laws  of  that  mysterious 
princi])le  tei'med  Life — of  the  causes  by  which  these  laws  are  chs- 
tui'bed,  and  of  the  means  which  Providence  has  placed  within  our 
I'each  to  restore  and  maintain  them.    Give  yom-  mind  to  these 
studies,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  of  the  most  interesting,  of 
the  most  enticing  Idnd ;  you  will  soon  experience  that  love  of  your 
profession,  which  you  may  have  often  heard  is  so  essential  to  your 
success  in  it.    An  elegant  writer  has  remarked — "  Pour  atteindre 
la  superiorite  dans  un  art,  il  faut  I'aimer ;  povu'  I'aimer,  il  faut  y 
croire ;  le  plus  sur  moyen  de  rester  inferiem'  a  son  art,  c'est  de  se 
croire  superieru"  a  lui."* 

An  idea  prevails,  that  in  the  elementary  study  of  every  profession, 
a  certain  amount  of  fh'udgery  must  be  gone  through,  that  a  weaiy 
amount  of  dry  details  must  be  perseveringly  acquired,  before  the 
interest  of  the  study  begins  to  be  developed.  If  such  impression 
exists  in  your  minds  on  the  subject  of  your  elementary  stuches,  let 
me  give  you  the  cheering  intelligence  that  that  impression  is  false, 
and  the  sooner  you  are  free  fk-om  it  the  better.  If  you  begin  to  plod 
tlu'ough  the  elements  of  anatomy  and  chemistiy  as  a  series  of  tacts 
and  hard  names,  which  you  must  mn\illingly  master,  if  you  look 
upon  them  as  part  of  the  cumbersome  armom*  with  which  you  arc 
to  fight  that  mythical  enemy,  wiiich  already  perhaps  begins  to  loom 
in  the  distance,  your  examination,  then  indeed  you  ha\  e  a  dreaiy 
and  unenviable  prospect  before  you.  Such,  I  suspect,  is  too  fre- 
([uently  the  case.  With  a.  praiseworthy,  but  mistaken  persever- 
ance, the  memory  of  the  student  is  too  often  burdened  with  an  ever- 
increasing  accumulation  of  fiicts,  which,  because  they  have  been 
committed  to  memory  instead  of  having  been  studied  intellectually 
and  with  interest,  become  op])ressive,  are  ever  apt  to  escape,  and 
even  if  retained,  cannot  be  applied  to  their  ]iroper  use  with  that 
readiness,  with  winch  they  would  su<fgest  themselves,  had  their  full 
significance  been  fi'om  the  first  clearlv  looked  into  and  luiderstood. 
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Let  me  give  jou  an  instance  of  what  1  mean: — In  studying  the 
])i'incij)les  of  siu'gx'iy,  you  will  learn  that  to  secure  the  rapid  heal- 
ing of  a  wound,  (pi-imary  union,  as  it  is  teriiied,)  two  requisites  at 
least  must  be  obtained;  the  edges  of  the  wound  must  be  accurately- 
kept  in  contact,  and  the  wounded  part  mu^st  be  kept  strictly  at  rest. 
These  two  points  had  been  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  ft-iend  of  my 
own,  a  diligent  and  llard-^vorldng  student,  but  one  who  made  the 
mistake  of  carefully  storing  precepts  in  his  memory  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  reasons  for  acting  upon  them.  No  student  of  his  year 
could  have  told  his  examiners  more  correctly  the  origin  and  insertion 
of  every  muscle  in  the  body,  or  answered  more  readily  on  any  subject 
contained  within  the  leaves  of  his  text-books.  When  resident  along 
with  myself  as  a  sm-gical  clerk  in  the  hospital,  a  patient  waa  ad- 
mitted one  eveniiig  uu-dei-  his  care,  who  had  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  by  th-awing  a  razor  across  the  bend  of  his  arm.  My  fiiend, 
calling  his  text-book  principles  as  well  as  he  could  to  his  assistance, 
closed  the  wound  very  accm-ately  with  a  number  of  stitches,  and,  to 
maintain  the  part  unmovably  at  rest,  he  placed  a  sjilhit  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  whole  limb,  and  thus  retained  the  ai'm  in  the 
extended  position  by  a  bandage.  On  the  following  morning  he 
requested  me  to  see  the  patient,  who,  he  said,  though  treated 
secundum  artem,  was  suft'ering  severely.  A  glance  at  the  arm 
was  sufficient  to  reveal  the  absurd  error  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
On  remo\'ing  the  splint  and  bandages,  and  relaxing  the  extended 
fore-arm,  the  edges  of  the  womid  lay  easily  in  contact,  and  the 
severe  suffering  was  at  once  entirely'  relieved.  But  the  mischief 
had  been  done :  the  wound  had  inflamed,  the  severed  ends  of  the 
bleeps  tendon  gaped  widely  asunder,  the  exposed  brachial  arter\' 
gave  way  in  the  subsequent  tdceration  of  the  wound,  and  the  life 
of  the  unfortunate  man  was  brought  into  the  most  imminent  peril. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  mistake  here  committed  was  a  very  stu]nd 
one  ;  common  sense  alone  would  have  dictated  more  judicious  treat- 
ment:  it  is  that  very  principle,  that  invaluable  quality,  common 
sense,  winch  I  am  exhorting  you  to  cultivate.  Sit  dowii  no  lono-er 
to  comnnt  your  task  to  memory  like  a  school-bov,  but  look  well  into 
and  understand  wlir.t  you  are  doing;  take  for  your  motto 

''Felix  qui  potiiit  rermii  cogiiosccro  causas." 

A  fact  taken  for  granted,  merely  because  yon  have  heard  it  from 
the  mouth  of  your  teacher,  will  Le  very  apt  to  lose  its  hold  of  your 
memory;  it  wdl  never  do  so,  if  it  lias  been  riveted  thei-e  by  a  clear 
perception  of  its  full  meaning  and  by  an  attentive  study  of  its  exnla- 
nation.  "  ' 
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the  portals  of  tlie  profession.  You  have  certainly  much  to  learn ; 
the  field  of  your  toil  has  an  extensive  range.  JJut  be  not  dis- 
couraged ;  the  difficulties  are  not  insupei-able  (as  has  been  a 
thousand  times  proved)  to  intellects  of  very  moderate  capabilities. 
Diligence,  steadiness  and  a  willing  mind  are  all  that  is  required. 
A  short  experience  will  teach  you  that,  with  these  good  qualities, 
what  appeared  at  first  sight  laborious  and  difficult  ^yi\\  soon  be 
stripped  of  its  formidable  aspect. 

Let  me  trust,  then,  that  you  will  begin  well ;  the  session  before 
you  is  an  important  crisis  in  yoau'  life.  It  is  a  joeriod,  which  is 
pregnant  with  good  or  e^dl  for  the  future,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  you  employ  it.  Need  I  tell  you  that  yom-  foundation,  to  bear 
a  goodly  superstructm'e,  must  be  built  on  a  rock  and  not  on  loose 
sand?  If  you.  lose  yovu'  first  year,  if,  in  common  parlance,  you 
"  take  it  easily,"  reserving  yotu*  efforts  for  what  is  called  the  practical 
part  of  your  profession,  you  will  sow  that,  from  which  you  will  reap 
only  bitter  disappointment.  The  follomng  year  will  bring  subjects 
of  study  before  you,  for  which  the  present  year  paves  the  yfaj,  and 
can  alone  prepare  you ;  and  so  with  each  succeeding  year  you  vnW 
find  that  your  different  subjects  of  study  so  hinge  upon  each  othei-, 
and  especially  so  depend  on  the  elementary  knowledge  -which  you 
have  acquired,  that,  well-grounded,  you  will  find  each  succeeding 
year  increase  the  love  of  your  work,  because  you  understand  it  fully, 
whereas,  if  your  elementary  knowledge  has  been  loosely  and  imper- 
fectly acquired,  you  will  find  yovu'selves  lamiched  on  a  sea  of  diffi- 
culties, tlu'ough  which  very  laborious  efforts  can  scarcely  steer  you 
safely.  It  is  better,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a  student,  who 
has  idled  the  time  of  his  first  session,  should  consider  his  mis-spent 
time  a  blank,  and,  confessing  that  his  time  has  been  lost,  resolutely 
connnence  again,  than  that  he  should  go  on  with  studies,  the  im- 
port of  which  are  to  him  barely  intelligible  from  ignorance  of  theii" 
first  principles. 

But  among  the  most  im])ortant  matters  connected  with  your  early 
studies,  and  which  will  perhaps  tell  more  on  youi*  prospects,  on  your 
futm'e  Hfe,  than  any  other,  are  the  habits  you  acquire  dm-ing  the 
next  few  months  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  offer  you  some  homely  advice 
as  to  yoiu-  mode  of  life,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  your 
studies. 

The  matter,  which  necessarily  first  occu])ies  the  attention  of  the 
student  or  his  friends  on  coming  to  town,  is  his  place  of  residence. 
I  need  dwell,  however,  very  shortly  on  this,  as  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  you  have  already  made  your  domiciliary  arrangements  for 
the  winter ;  bu.t  a  hint  on  the  subject  may  be  useful  to  some.  A 
student  who  wishes  to  work  hard,  is  apt  to  think  that  the  best  way 
of  accomi)lishing  his  object  is  to  live  in  a  lodoing,  alone,  Avhere  he 
Avill  not  be  distui'bed,'  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  hospital 
and  lecture-rooms,  so  that  he  may  lose  no  time  in  going  to  his 
morning  class.    Now,  this  mode  of  living,  though  a  common  and 
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apparently  a  fevourite  plan,  is,  I  think,  very  objectionahle.  A 
solitarv  lite,  however  devoted  you  are  to  your  studies,  will  be  but  a 
dreary  and  unwholesome  change  fi-om  the  comforts  of  a  home  and 
of  a  family  fireside.  If  you  have  been  accustomed  to  society,  you 
\\\]\  find  'it  very  hard  to  do  without  it ;  and  you  will  gladly  lay 
aside  yom-  evening's  work  to  obtain  the  society  of  one  or  two  of 
your  friends  and  fellow-students  in  your  rooms ;  or,  if  they  do  not 
come  to  you,  to  seek  them  out  elsewhere. 

The  objection  to  your  living  in  the  close  vicinity  of  your  school 
is,  that,  by  doing  so,  you  are  apt  to  lose  the  habit,  so  essential  to 
your  health,  of  taldng  regular  exercise — a  habit  which  cannot,  even 
luiconsciously,  be  contracted,  if  you  fix  yom*  residence  at  such  a 
distance  as  will  necessitate  your  stretching  your  limbs  at  least  twice 
a-day.  Tlie  best  arrangement,  tuidoubtedly,  which  a  student  can 
make,  is  that  he  should  live  as  a  member  of  a  family — board,  as 
it  is  termed ;  and  if  he  can  be  admitted,  in  the  capacity  of  a  boarder, 
into  the  family  of  a  judicious  member  of  the  medical  profession,  so 
much  the  better.  He  has  thus  at  his  command  the  ad^-ice  and 
assistance,  of  which  he  often  stands  in  need,  of  one  who  knows  by 
experience  his  difficulties,  and  is  well  able  to  advise  and  assist.  The 
advantages  of  society  (the  domestic  society  of  which  I  speak)  are,  I 
think,  very  considerable.  There  is  no  profession,  in  which  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  habituation  to  its  ways  and  to 
the  common-places  of  domestic  life,  tells  with  greater  advantage 
than  in  ours ;  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  these  advantages 
will  be  best  seciu*ed  by  the  social  mode  of  life  which  I  recommend, 
or  by  the  monotony  of  a  solitary  lodging.  If,  however,  you  choose 
the  plan,  which  is  most  commonly  adopted,  of  living  in  lodgings, 
the  only  advice  which  I  would  give  you  is  not  to  live  alone,  but  to 
associate  yom-selves  with  one  or  moi-e  of  yoiu-  fellow-students,  in 
whose  steadiness,  and  in  whose  congeuiahty  of  tastes  and  habits  you 
have  reason  to  trust. 

The  next  point  which  you  must  determine  is  the  selection  of  tlie 
classes  which  you  are  to  attend,  or,  rather,  their  order  of  succession. 
In  doing  this,  you  have  an  excellent  and  trust-worthy  guide  in 
tlie  recommendations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  contained  in 
the  printed  "Regulations  to  be  obsen-ed  by  candidates  for  the 
diploma ;"  and  I  cannot  give  you  better  advice  than  to  adhere  (with 
one  exception,  which  I  shall  mention  presently)  as  nearly  as  you 
can  to  the  recommendations  there  given;  and,  in  the  event  of  anv 
doubt  or  difficulty,  to  apply  to  one  of  your  teachers,  whom  you  will 
always  find  wiling  and  ready  to  give  you  advice  and  information. 
_  Need  I  m-ge  you  to  be  regular  and"  punctual  in  yonr  attendance 
m  the  lecture-room  ■?  I  shall  not  waste  words  in  insistino-  on  the 
self-evident  necessity  of  regularity  of  attendance  ;  but  let  ine  exhort 
you  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  punctnalitv.  The  necessity  of  punc- 
tuality in  the  practice  of  our  profession  is  proverbial I  Avish  it 
were  equally  so  among  students  of  modiciiie.    The  student  who, 
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morning  after  morning,  drops  into  tlie  lecture-room  two  or  three  or 
even  five  or  ten  minutes  after  tlie  lecture  has  begim,  is  an  obnoxious 
individual ;  for,  independently  of  the  personal  loss  he  sustains  by 
so  doing,  he  distracts  the  attention  both  of  his  teacher  and  of  his 
fellow-students.  Ample  time  is  given  you  for  the  transit  from  one 
class  to  another ;  and,  as  ten  o'clock  is  the  earliest  hour  at  which 
lectures  are  given  in  this  school,  youi-  hours  of  repose  will  sm'ely 
not  be  broken  in  upon  by  your  attending  to  my  recommendation  in 
this  respect. 

As  to  the  practice  of  taldng  notes  of  the  lectui'es  which  you 
attend,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  advise  you  confidently ;  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  student  must  judge  for  himself.  I  certainly 
do  not  think  that  much  good  can  accrue  fi'om  copious  notes  of 
siistematic  lectm'es.  Instead  of  spending  jovtr  evenings  in  extend- 
ing such  notes,  I  think  your  time  mil  be  better  occupied  in  reading 
on  the  siibject  of  the  day's  lectui^e,  comparing  the  opmions  of  yom* 
authors  with  those  you  have  heard  delivered  by  the  lectm'er,  and 
noting  any  difFerenre  which  you  may  find  between  them.  Reading 
in  advance  of  the  da/s  lectm-e  is  a  plan  wliich  is  followed  by  some, 
and  which,  I  think,  for  the  young  stu^dent  is  an  admu*able  one. 
The  interest  of  the  subject  is  enhanced  by  his  ah*eady  knoAvuig 
something  of  it,  and  he  is  better  able  to  appreciate  the  collateral 
remarks  and  illustrations,  which  to  the  student  ought  to  be  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  lecture.  In  one  department  of  your 
stuthes,  however,  I  can  S2)eak  mth  much  greater  confidence  as  to 
the  value  of  notes,  viz.,  in  your  hospital  attendance.  There,  in  the 
observation  of  individual  cases,  their  histor}'  and  present  s}Tnptoms, 
and  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  treated,  you  will  find  much  that 
is  worth  recording ;  while  fi'om  your  cHnical  teacher  you  moU  derive 
much  information,  and  many  a  jjractical  lesson,  which  yom*  books 
^vill  not  afford  you,  and  wliich  in  after  years  you  will  i)e  ^'lad  to 
refer  to  in  your  notes,  and  refer  to  with  great  benefit.  This  I 
recommend  confidently  to  those  of  you  who  ai-e  about  to  enter  on 
your  hospital  attendance ;  and  I  do  so  fi'om  personal  experience, 
laiowing  the  pleasm'e  of  refen'ing  to  such  notes,  and  kno^^■ing  how 
much  information  they  convey,  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  twelve  or 
fourteen  years. 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  you  on  the  sul))ect  of  your  evening  studies 
and  occupations.  Do  not  set  out  with  the  prevalent  idea  that  a 
student,  to  be  diligent,  must  turn  his  night  into  day — must  be 
found  poring  over  his  books  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
There  is  one  class  of  students,  those  who  are  prei)aring  for  their 
appi'oaching  examination,  whose  anxiety-  on  the  subject  will  cause 
them,  I  suspect,  to  tiu-n  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advici"  to  close  their 
books  before  midnight.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  however,  that 
the  advice  is  sound ;  and,  homely  as  it  is,  I  Avoidd  wish  to  impress 
it  on  the  minds  of  my  junior  listeners.  It  only  requires  a  little 
motliod  for  you  to  connncncc  your  studies  early  in  the  evening. 
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ami  you  will  iiud  that  three  hours,  well  occupied,  will  amply  suffice 
for  the  reachug  you  reqvure.  If  you  accustom  yom-selves  to  late 
hours,  if  you  habitually  sit 

"  Till  on  the  drowsy  page  the  lights  grow  dim, 
And  doubtful  slumber  half  supplies  the  theme," 

you  will  lose  the  energy  which  is  so  essential  for  yom-  morning's 
work ;  and  experience  tells,  that  slumbers,  no  longer  doubtful,  will 
seriously  interfere  with  your  appreciation  of  the  afternoon  lectui-e 
or  demonstration. 

The  mention  of  your  evening's  occupations  leads  me  to  speak  in 
more  serious  mood  of  a  subject,  which  1  could  wish  to  avoid.  Each 
succeeding  year,  howe^' er,  repeats  the  oft-told  tale  of  exposm-e  to 
temptation  and  its  too  frequent  consequences,  squandered  time, 
recldess  thoughtlessness,  dissipated  habits.    Time  was  wdien  these 
things  were  much  more  common  than  now,  when  the  name  of 
medical  student  was  almost  a  by-word  of  reproach.    Matters  are 
altered  now,  when  the  pubhc  know  that  the  great  mass  of  oiu' 
students  are  amongst  the  best-informed  and  most  highly  educated 
young  men  of  theu'  day ;  but  exceptions  still  too  frequently  occur. 
I  have  myself  witnessed  with  soitow  the  gradual  alhu'ement  to  the 
ways  of  intemperance  and  recldess  folly  of  not  a  few  yomig  men  of 
the  lughest  promise,  who  commenced  their  career  with  hopes  as 
liigh,  and  AAath  uitentions  as  good,  as  can  actuate  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  now  listens  to  me.    Had  I  the  eloquence  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Maclagan,  I  would  warn  you,  as  impressively  as  many  of  you 
remember  he  chd  in  this  place  two  years  ago,  of  the  dangers  wliich 
you  rmi.    But  I  will  content  myself  by  simply  entreating  you  to 
avoid  the  beginnings  of  these  things ;  for,  what  appears  to  you  now 
as  possessing  no  temptation  for  you,  may  ahnost  unconsciously  lead 
you  into  those  habits,  which  have  proved  the  stumbhng-block  and 
ruin  of  many;  and  to  this  advice  let  me  add  a  single  fact,  the 
result  of  my  own  obsei-vation.    I  can  recal  to  my  recollection  not 
one  or  two,  but  twelve  or  more  of  my  college  companions,  who  fell 
into  habits  of  thoughtless  dissi])ation.    Shall  I  tell  you  what  has 
become  of  these  men  now  ?    With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  iliey 
are  dead!   Unavoidable  exposure  to  contagion,  hereditaiy  dehcacy 
of  constitution,  the  sun  of  India  or  the  vicissitudes  of  om'  own 
climate  have  swept  them  off  as  an  easy  prey.    Remember,  then, 
while  I  m-ge  no  higher  ground  against  this  sad  vice,  that  your  jn-o- 
fession  is  one,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  attended  by  risk  to  life, 
and  that  that  risk  is  a  hundred-fold  increased,  is  converted  almost 
mto  certainty,  by  the  miserable  species  of  self-indulgence  against 
which  I  would  have  you  carefully  to  guard. 

[)o  not  imagine,  lioweA^cr,  that  I  wish  to  exhort  yon  to  lead  the 
hie  of  an  aucliorite,  or  to  escliew  annisenients  of  every  kind.  Phys- 
iology will  teach  you  that  long  continued  exertion  of  a  muscle  with- 
niit  relaxation  will  rai.iso  that  muscle  to  lose  its  tone  and  power:  and 
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so,  we  all  know,  is  it  with  the  mental  faculties ;  they  must  not  be 
over-taxed,  or  kept  too  long  on  the  stretch,  or  they' will  lack  the 
freshness  and  vigour,  which  a  moderate  and  well-timed  relaxation 
will  give  them.  The  rule,  which  I  would  have  you  steadily  to  follow 
on  this  subject  is  one,  which,  common-place  as  is  the  advice,  is  of 
much  import  as  regards  your  comfort  and  success  through  life;  that 
is,  to  adopt  the  household  word  of  "business  first,  and  pleasure  after- 
>vards."  Up  to  the  period  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts, 
I  su^ppose,  we  have  all  had  this  precept  in  vain  rung  in  oiir  ears,  as 
tar  as  om*  own  Avills  were  concerned.  Wlio  ever  saw  the  school-boy, 
whose  mind  could  be  absorbed  by  the  beauties  of  Virgil  or  Homer 
with  a  cricket-match  or  an  afternoon's  fishing  in  close  prospective? 
Now,  however,  the  aspect  of  your  studies  is  changed,  and  yom*  in- 
clinations must  and  certainly  -svill  undergo  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion. You  have  now  a  distinct  and  tancnble  motive  to  work 
steadily,  for  the  fact  looks  you  in  the  face,  tliat  your  success  in  the 
Avorld,  yom'  position  in  society  depends  from  this  day  fonvards  on 
your  own  exertions.  Unless  you  appreciate  this,  if  you  still  feel  that 
your  amusements,  as  in  school-boy  days,  are  the  first  object,  before 
wdiicli  your  studies  stand  as  a  task  to  be  got  over,  be  assm-ed  that 
your  years  of  discretion  have  not  yet  proclaimed  their  advent,  and 
you  had  better  wait  yet  a  while,  before  you  enter  on  the  acquisition 
of  that  knowledge,  which  is  so  entirely  essential  for  your  Avell-being 
and  success  in  hfe.  You  will  have  ample  time  for  relaxation  from 
study.  One  day  at  least  in  the  seven  must  be  a  day  of  rest  fi'om 
your  occupations,  and,  I  think,  you  may  safely  (except  perhaps 
towards  the  termination  of  your  studies)  devote  the  greater  pai*t  of 
a  second  day  (the  Saturday)  also  to  relaxation.  Diligent  occupa- 
tion of  the  other  five  days  of  the  week  will  increase  yom'  zeft  for 
this  repose  from  your  work,  and  you  will  enter  on  yom'  studies  after 
it  with  fresh  vigour  and  Avith  renewed  pleasm'e. 

There  is  one  period  of  relaxation  in  yoiu'  winter  session,  which, 
time-honom'ed  as  is  its  institution,  experience  has  proved  to  be 
rather  a  misfortmae  to  the  student — I  mean  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Every  teacher  of  a  few  years'  standing  knows  hoAV  often  the  idle- 
ness of  the  Christmas  week  has  given  a  check  to  the  vigorous  exer- 
tions of  the  young  student,  and  a  check  to  the  steady  and  industri- 
ous habits  which  he  had  formed.  These  holidays,  attached  as  we 
all  are  to  them  by  early  associations,  come  at  fin  awkward  time  of 
the  student's  year,  Avhen  he  has  little  more  than  fau'ly  entered  on 
the  spirit  of  his  Avork.  So  much  are  the  eA'il  effects  of  this  break 
felt,  that  I  have  more  than  once  heard  the  remark  made  by  teachers, 
that  they  have  found  the  Avork  done  in  their  class  in  the  tAVO  months 
preceding  Christmas  greater  than  tliat  of  the  four  months  Avhich 
folloAv  it.  Though  my  oavu  obsen-ation  does  not  lead  me  quite  to 
this  conclusion,  i  am  AAxdl  aAvare  of  the  danger  to  the  young  student 
Avhich  this  period  invoh-es,  and  I  Avould  Avish  to  AA-arn  you  against 
it.    I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  advise  you  to  break  in  upon  the 
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sanctity  and  enjoyment,  or  to  discard  the  relaxation  and  amusements 
of  Christmas  and'  New-year's  day ;  but  I  would  advise  you  not  alto- 
gether to  idle  away  the  intervening  week,  and  thus  to  break  in  upon 
the  industrious  habits  you  have  acquired,  nor  to  consider  it  abso- 
lutelv  necessary  to  "  bring  in  the  New-yeai'"  in  a  way  in  which  you 
would  be  ashamed  to  spend  it. 

And  now  let  me  adcbess  a  few  words  more  specially  to  our  former 
friends  and  pupils,  (many  of  whom  we  rejoice  to  see  amongst  us 
again  to  day)  those  who  have  already  had  some  experience  of  the 
matters  of  which  I  have  been  spealdng,  but  who,  I  hope,  vnll  not 
despise  a  few  hints  for  their  further  guidance.  But  here,  gentlemen, 
the  mention  of  our  former  pupils  brings  a  sad  event  to  my  recol- 
lection, and  I  am  tempted  not  to  omit  a  passing  word  of  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one,  a  very  distinguished  pupil  of  this  school,  en- 
deared to  many  of  you,  as  he  was  to  myself,  over  whom  the  gi'ave  has 
closed  since  we  last  met  in  this  place ;  one,  who  left  us  at  the  close 
of  last  session  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  in  the  fidl  vigovu-  of  his 
days,  bearing  with  him  the  highest  honoiu",  whicli,  as  my  own 
pupil,  he  could  have  obtained.  We  had  scarcely  parted  with  him, 
ere  he  was  cut  down  by  sudden  and  fatal  illness — another  of  those 
blighting  strokes,  which  ever  and  anon  occur,  bringing  almost 
unbidden  to  om-  minds  the  simple  but  thrilling  words  "  as  a  flower 
of  the  field,  so  he  flomisheth ;  for  the  wind  passetli  over  it,  and  it  is 
gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  Ivnow  it  no  more."  I  mention 
not  the  name,  gentlemen,  of  Patrick  Samuel  merely  to  excite  your 
s}mipathy but  I  mention  liim  as  an  example,  and  as  the  brightest 
example  with  which  I  have  yet  met,  of  what  a  student  really  ought 
to  be.  Modest  and  miassuming,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  admira- 
tion of  his  teachers,  and,  I  am  sure  I  may  say,  not  less  of  his 
fellow-students  ;  with  good  abilities,  and  with'  an  ardent  love  of  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  swen^ed  not  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left  in  the  path  which  he  had  determined  steadily  to  follow. 
His  success  as  a  student,  his  attainments,  his  industry  were  but 
harbingers  of  the  success  of  which  his  futm-e  career  in  life  gave 
promise— earnests  too,  let  us  tiiist,  of  that  higher  rcAvard,  which 
has  been  promised  to  him,  whose  talents  are  not  buried  in  the 
ground,  but  are  zealously  employed  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

While,  gentlemen,  yom'  studies  have  now  a  wider  field,  and 
whilst  each  year  gives  you  a  more  distinct  view  of  your  profession, 
as  you  will  have  to  practise  it,  let  me  advise  you  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  gi-ound  you  have  already  gone  over.  You  perhaps  tlunk 
that  the  advice  is  superfluous,  for  you  arc  fully  aware  that  your  day 
ot  probation  necessitates  the  same  knowledge  of  your  first  as  of 
your  last  year's  subject  of  study.  But  what  I  wisli  to  caution  you 
agamst,  is  believing  that  yoiu:  acquired  knowledge  is  safely  laid  in 
store  against  the  day  of  your  examination.  The  next  few  days,  if 
}on  spend  part  of  them  in  the  cUssecting-room  and  the  chemical 
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laboratoryj  will  show  you  that  your  .stores  arc  of  a  more*  or  less 
volatile  natm*e,  aud  will  re([uive  frequent  repleuisiiing.  You  must 
keep  up  the  knowledge  you  have  acquired  by  an  occasional  revision 
of  youi'  past  stuches,  and  thus  avoid  the  wearisome,  laboi'ious,  and 
uncertain  task  of  M^iat  is  commonly  called  getting  it  up,  as  the  day 
approaches,  when  it  will  be  requii-ed. 

I  have  said  that  you  have  a  trust-worthy  guide  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  yom-  studies  in  the  regulations  of  tlie  College  of  Sm'geons. 
In  one  particular  only  would  I  have  you  to  deviate  fi'om  the  recom- 
mendations there  given.  Twelve  months  is  the  period  there  men- 
tioned as  the  time  allotted  for  the  study  of  practical  anatomy ;  but 
I  would  advise  you  to  spend  more  time  than  this  in  acquhing  a 
thorough  Imowledge  of  human  anatomy,  without  which  you  ■will  in 
vain  attempt  to  attain  to  honovu'able  distinction  in  any  branch  of 
yom*  profession.  I  would  have  every  student  to  commence  dissec- 
tion within  six  weeks  of  the  commencement  of  his  studies ;  and,  if 
])ossible,  so  to  arrange  the  time  of  his  second,  third,  and  fomth 
years,  that  daily,  throughou^t  the  entire  peiiod,  he  may  spend  two 
hours  (and,  if  possible,  two  continuous  hours)  in  the  dissecting- 
room.  In  after  years  you  will  have  extensive  opportmiities  of 
furthering  yom'  knowledge  of  much  of  what  you  have  come  here  to 
learn ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  many  of  you  will  have  the 
leism'e,  and  still  fewer  the  opportmiity  of  acquiring  that  knowledge 
of  anatomy  which  is  so  all-important  to  you,  and  which  is  to  be 
acquired  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  there  only.  Perhaps  yom* 
ambition  does  not  point  to  sm-gery  as  yovu*  field  of  action,  aud  you 
think  that  therefore  it  is  not  so  essential  that  you  should  be  a 
thorough  anatomist.  I  shall  say  a  word  presently  on  the  exclusive 
practice  of  sui'gery  and  the  other  branches  of  mecUcme ;  but  let  me 
asstu-e  you,  that,  superficially  acquainted  w\\h  anatomy,  you  will 
prove  but  a  poor  disciple  of  the  healing  art  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments ;  you  will  practise  your  profession  successfulli/,  perha])s,  as 
the  public  call  it,  but  in  reahty  empuicaUy  and  without  confidence 
or  comfort. 

Anatomy  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  you  must  learn  here,  and 
on  which  you  need  not  bestow  very  much  of  your  attention  at 
home.  Beware  of  those  elegant  manuals,  richly  supphed  with 
beautifully  executed  woodcuts ;  yon  will  never  learn  your  anatomy 
from  such  sources.  These  books  have  their  value  as  guides  at  the 
dissecting-table,  and  in  refreshing  the  memoiy  of  him  who  has  been 
a  diligent  dissector,  but  let  them  only  bo  used  in  this  way.  I  speak 
feelingly  on  the  subject;  for  I  Avell  remember  the  labour  it  cost  me, 
when  a  young  student,  to  unlearn  in  the  dissecting-room  much  of 
what  had  given  me  no  small  labour  to  learn  at  home. 

I  remember  a  circumstance,  which  struck  me  forcibly  at  this 
period  of  my  studies  as  to  the  necessity  of  diligent  dissection.  A 
A  ery  eminent  and  much  esteemed  physician  of  this  city,  with  whom 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  intnnatcly  acquainted,  the  late  Dr. 
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DuA  klson,  in  advisliiij;  me  on  tlie  .subject  of  my  studies,  said,  that 
the  loss  of  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  a  constantly  recurring 
source  of  annoyance  to  him  in  practice.  (He  practised  purely  as  a 
physician,  and  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.)  So 
seriously  indeed  chd  he  feel  this  deficiency,  that,  at  his  request,  I 
procm-ed  an  entire  set  of  hones  for  him,  and  with  his  manual  of 
anatomy  before  him,  he  set  to  work  on  the  skeleton  with  all  the  zeal 
of  a  young  student.  After  spending  some  weeks  in  dihgently 
studying  the  bones,  he  next  procured  a  foKo  -volume  of  plates  of  the 
muscles,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels ;  but  his  energy  now  A'eiy  soon 
began  to  flag,  and  mth  unfeigned  expressions  of  regret  that  his 
professional  avocations  wotdd  not  allow  liim  leisure  to  dissect,  he 
presented  me  with  his  anatomical  plates,  adding  that  books  and 
pictm-es  alone  could  not  teach  anatolny.  The  gift  too  was  biu'dened 
with  the  condition  that  I  would  make  no  use  of  the  plates,  till  I 
had  carefully  cUssected  everything  which  they  depicted. 

If  the  want  of  anatomy  was  felt  by  a  physician  of  such  acknow- 
ledged reputation,  surely  I  need  say  little  of  its  necessity  for  the 
general  practitioner,  and  as  well  might  I  dilate  on  the  absurdity  of 
an  engineer  practising  his  profession  with  little  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  as  on  that  of  a  svirgeon  followng  his  vocation  meagrely 
instructed  in  anatomy.  A  lively  pictiu'e  of  such  a  sm'geon,  on  the 
eve  of  an  emban-assing  operation,  is  given  by  John  Bell,  one  of  the 
most  shrewd  and  observant  stu'geons,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  sarcastic  "writers  of  his  day. 

"  How,  "  says  he,  "  must  he  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  what  he 
has  to  do  !  Faltering  and  chsconcerted !  Hesitating  at  every  step  1 
Acting  only  as  he  has  seen  others  act,  he  is  interrapted,  startled, 
peqilexed  with  every  new  occurrence.  He  has  foreseen  nothing, 
proA'ided  for  no  accident,  and  eveiy  accident  alaniis  him.  He  moA^es 
fearfully  and  timorously  forwards  like  a  blind  man,  Avho  walks  vnth 
an  air  of  confidence  on  an  accustomed  road,  but  when  any  new 
object  presents  itself,  or  the  road  is  changed,  is  beA\dldered  and  lost." 

The  senior  student,  in  prosecuting  his  studies,  is  very  apt  to  fall 
into  an  error,  against  which  it  behoves  him  to  guard.  He  finds, 
perhaps,^  that  one  of  the  practical  departments  of  the  profession  is 
more  suited  to  his  taste  than  the  others,  and  he  cultivates  that  taste 
by  devoting  his  attention  to  his  favourite  subject  to  the  too  gi-eat 
exclusion  of  other  matters  of  equal  importance  to  him.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  will  always  be  so,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps,  the 
tendency  need  not  be  discouraged.  But  beware  of  a  lowing  it  to 
cany  you  too  far.  The  first  incouA  enience  which  may  result  fi-om 
this  eiTor  is  your  rejection  by  the  board  of  examiners.  You  Avill 
find  no  allowance  made  there  for  your  tastes  and  inclinations,  where 
your  proficiency  in  every  department  will  be  equally  Aveighed  in 
the  balance.  But  of  far  givatcr  importance  than  this  is  the  eftect 
winch  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  one  or  other  branch  mav  have  on 
your  future  professional  success.    Be  not  misled  bv  the  hildi-sound- 
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ing  titles  of  pure  physician  and  pure  surgeon.  It  may  happen  that 
in  after  years  a  few  of  the  many  may  be  placed  in  such  a  ijosition 
as  to  be  able  to  choose  the  path  of  practice,  to  which  their  tastes 
and  ambition  point ;  but  be  assured  of  this,  to  obtain  not  eminence 
but  mediocrity  as  a  physician  or  as  a  surgeon,  you  must  have  quali- 
fied yourselves  practically  as  both.  Ignorant  of  the  one  or  other 
branch  of  the  art,  you  will  inevitably  commit  errors,  which  will 
cause  the  finger  of  scorn  to  be  pointed  at  you.  The  world,  I  assure 
you.,  has  little  mercy  on  the  man  who  commits  such  errors,  and  it 
is  slow  to  appreciate  the  nice  distinctions  between  surgery  and 
physic.  A  stiff  joint,  froni  fi'acture  or  dislocation,  is  held  as  a  per- 
petual disgrace  over  the  head  of  the  physician  who  has  lucklessly, 
and  without  thinking  the  injury  of  sufficient  gi'avity  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  surgeon,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  strain  or  a  bruise.  Nor 
does  the  surgeon  fare  better,  who,  in  the  ti'eatment  of  external 
chsease,  fails  to  detect,  and  consequently  neglects  to  treat  those  in- 
ternal complications,  which  so  fi'equently  arise,  and  which  it  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  recognize  at  their  outset.  In  few  situations  in 
life  have  medical  men  any  choice ;  they  must  be  prepared  to  treat 
disease,  and  to  remedy  the  effects  of  injury,  of  every  form.  The 
provincial  pi'actitioner  must  form  his  own  judgment,  and  be  ready  to 
act  with  the  same  decision  as  an  operative  sm'geon,  as  he  vail  be 
called  on  to  do  in  the  treatment  of  internal  disease.  In  the  public 
services  of  the  army  and  navy,  no  provision  is  made  for  deficiency  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer,  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  sm'geon  or  as  physician.  He  must  combat  the  I'avages  of 
an  epidemic  in  camp  and  hospital,  mth  the  same  energy  which  he 
must  cUsplay  as  a  sm'geon  in  the  field  of  action. 

It  would  not  be  clifficult  to  depict  imaginary  scenes,  in  which 
a  medical  man,  ignorant  of  sm'gery  or  midmfery,  must  play  a 
painful  and  humiliating  part ;  but  let  me  give  you  an  instance 
where  imagination  is  not  required.  Shortly  after  I  had  obtained 
my  degree,  when  travelling  by  sea,  and  Avhilst  sitting  at  tUnner  in 
the  saloon  of  the  vessel,  the  stewardess  appeared,  and  m-gently  de- 
manded whether  a  medical  man  were  on  board.  Having  instantly 
responded  to  the  call,  I  was  conducted  to  the  ladies'  cabin,  where  I 
found,  to  my  dismay,  that  my  services  were  required  in  behalf  of 
a  lady,  who  was  threatened  with  immediate  prematm-e  labour.  On 
putting  a  few  questions  to  my  patient,  my  confidence  was  not  re- 
stored by  finding  that  she  had  nearly  been  lost  fi-om  hemorrhage 
on  a  former  occasion  of  a  similar  Idnd.  Had  an  accident  occurred 
requiring  prompt  sm-gical  assistance,  I  should  have  considered  my- 
self fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  render  my  services,  and  to  have 
had  an  opportmiity  of  giving  proof  of  my  caiiabilities ;  had  tlie 
attack  been  one  of  apoplexy,"  of  lurmoptysis,  of  cholera,  I  should 
probably  have  done  all  tliat  was  required.  But  the  case  was  one  of 
a  kind,  of  which,  to  my  shame  be  it  said,  I  was  practically  entirely 
ignorant;  for  all  the  obstetric  knowledge  which  I  possessed  was 
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of'tliiit  evauesccMit  kind,  wliicli  is  acquired  by  a  fuw  weeks'  reading, 
and  wliich  liad  served,  aided  by  the  ibrbearaupc  of  my  examiner,  to 
procure  my  degree. 

Fortmie,  boVever,  in  tins  instance,  favoured  both  my  patient 
and  myself;  for  a  large  opiate,  which  I  procured,  ari'ested  the 
symptonis,  and,  with  feedings  of  thankfulness,  on  tlie  following  day 

i  lianded  over  my  unwelcome  charge  to  her  friends,  and  

received  their  gratefiil  thanks  for  my  valuable  services. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  profited  by  the  lesson.  On  my 
return  home,  T  took  the  opportunity,  which  will  be  amply  afforded 
to  you  all,  of  learning  something  practically  of  what  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  ever  practising  in  my  profession,  but  ignorance  of  which, 
experience  had  taught  me,  might  be  producti\'e  of  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Again,  let  me  relate  to  you  an  instance  of  what,  I  suspect,  is 
much  more  common — surgical  incapacity — fi'om  a  scene,  in  which 
an  intimate  friend  of  my  own  took  part,  which  occurred  in  one 
of  the  last  campaigns,  in  which  a  lai'ge  British  force  was  engaged. 
Late  on  the  evening  of  a  seA^ere  action,  the  period  at  which  so 
much  depends  on  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  sui'geon,  my  friend 
was  actively  engaged  in  performing  the  necessary  operations,  and 
otherwise  attendino;  to  the  wounded  of  his  own  regiment,  when 
a  young  surgeon,  with  quivering  li]i,  and  clouded  brow,  came  in 
to  beg  a  word  of  him.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  here's  a  bad 
business  !  Yixe  or  six  of  my  men  have  been  brought  in  with  their 
limbs  shattered  by  round-shot.  What's  to  be  done Immediate 
amputation  was  suggested  as  the  course  which  must  obviously  be 
followed,  and  a  familiar  mode  of  instilling  a  little  coui'age  into  the 
faltering  heart  of  the  young  sm-geon  was  hinted  at  as  a  preliminary 
measure.  The  latter  part  of  the  advice,  he  hopelessly  replied,  had 
been  already  acted  on  ;  but,  as  to  performing  amputation,  the  simple 
fact  was,  he  dare  not  do  it,  for  he  had  never  ]iaid  any  attention  to 
ojierative  surger\^  "Then  go  to  bed,  and  take  care  not  to  let 
yourseh"  be  seen  !"  was  the  sound  but  humiliating  advice  given 
by  my  fn'end,  who  took  the  duty  on  himself,  and  than  whom  no 
one  was  better  qualified  to  perform  it. 

Let  me  advise  you,  then,  not  to  neglect  the  opportunities  which 
yon  now  have,  of  infonning  yourselves  thoroughly  on  all  the  sub- 
jects which  form  your  curriculum  of  study;  for,  let  me  repeat  it, 
there  are  very  few,  who  will  not  be  called  upon  to  practise  each 
flepartment,  and  even  those  few  will  scarcely  fail,  sooner  or  later, 
tomcurjust  and  gallhig  censure,  when  they  find  themselves  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  difiiculties  tr)  which  T  have  alluded. 

Another  temptation  exists,  which  may  perhaps  lead  you  into 
the  error  against  which  1  have  been  now  warning  you,  A  custom 
prcvads  in  this  school,  as  in  most  others,  of  awarding  prizes  to  the 
pupils,  who  distinguish  themselves  most  highly  in  competitions  of 
skill  aud  knowledge.    The  practice,  I  myself  think,  is  a  good  one ; 
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but  it  is  not  without  its  clanger.  If  you  concentrate  your  energies 
on  one  subject  of  study,  and  devote  your  time  to  acquiring  sudi  a 
knowledge  of  it  as  will  serve  to  outstrip  your  competitors ;  if  you 
do  this  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters  of  equal,  perhaps  of  gi*eater 
importance  to  you,  your  time  will  be  badly  spent,  and  the  gxatifica- 
tion,  which  you  or  your  fi'iends  may  derive  ft-om  your  haAing 
obtained  the  object  of  your  ambition,  will  be  but  a  paltry  recom- 
pence  for  the  loss  which  such  a  course  will  cause  you  to  smtain. 
I  have  heard  this  argmnent  loudly  xvcged  against  the  system  of 
awarding  prizes ;  and  if  I  o])served  one  pupil  of  my  own  followng 
the  imprudent  coui-se  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  would  be  the  first 
to  discom^age  the  custom,  which  otherwise,  I  think,  is  attended  b}- 
many  advantages. 

Let  me  caution  you  on  one  more  subject,  and  I  shall  detain  )^ou 
no  longer  with  "  words  in  season."  A  few  years  ago  the  student  of 
medicine  was  taught  to  observe  with  his  unassisted  senses  what  he 
could  see,  hear,  touch,  and  handle ;  and  it  was  thought  sufficient 
if  he  observed  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  if  he  remembered  what 
he  observed.  The  recent  introduction,  however,  into  more  general 
use  of  minute  examination  of  structu.re  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
opened  up  a  wide  field  of  research  to  the  anatomist  and  pathologist, 
and  consequently  a  wide  field  of  observation  to  the  student  of  medi- 
cine. To  cultivate  the  acquisition  of  this  species  of  knowledge  to  a 
moderate  extent  is  very  desirable,  indeed  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
every  well-educated  mechcal  man.  But  to  cultivate  it  inuiioderately 
is  to  raise  a  stumbhng-block,  on  which  many  a  student  has  tripped, 
and  over  wliich  some  have  fallen.  To  be  able  to  distinguish  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  the  minute  structm'e  of  the  different  textm'es 
of  the  body  and  of  the  blood,  the  morbid  products  of  mflammation 
and  of  mal-assimilation,  is  a  matter  no  longer  of  choice  but  of 
necessity  to  the  medical  man.  But  beware  of  allowuig  yom*  search 
after  this  kind  of  knowledge  to  divert  your  attention  from  what  is 
of  equal,  indeed  of  far  greater  importance  to  you,  viz.,  anatomy, 
both  healthy  and  morbid,  as  you  see  it  vAth  the  naked  eye.  I  have 
heard  of  a  student,  who  had  an  intimate  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  minute  structm-e  of  bone,  but  was  at  sea  when  asked  to 
demonstrate  the  different  processes  of  the  thigh-bone  or  pelvis, — 
who  was  learned  in  cartilage-cells  and  corpuscles,  but  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  physical  signs  of  the  different  chseases  of  joints  ;  and 
I  have  many  times  heard  warm  discussions  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  true  cancer-cells  in  a  tumour,  by  those  who  cared  not  to 
inform  themselves  of  what  was  of  nmch  greater  importance,  the 
tangible  signs  by  which  the  true  nature  of  the  same  growth  mirfht 
have  been  distinguished  before  its  remo-^-al  by  the  sm*geon's  kiiife. 
I  have  heard  the  remark  made  by  a  very  eminent  London  sm-geon, 
one  who  is  far  from  under-rating  the  value  of  the  microscope,  that 
the  time  and  talent  which  were  wasted  on  its  use  among  young 
men  of  the  present  day  was  lamentable.    Whence,  do  you  think, 
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did  Mr.  Syme  or  Dr.  Simpson  acqviiro  that  poAver  of  accurate 
diagnosis,  wliicla  they  are  so  well  known  to  possess?  Not,  cer- 
tainly, from  the  use  of  the  microscope,  but  from  the  diligent  use 
of  their  own  natm-al  and  unaided  powers  of  observation.  Instruct 
yom-selves  in  microscopic  examination  of  structure  by  all  means ; 
you  must  do  so  to  enable  you  to  keep  pace  with  the  modern  ad- 
vance of  medical  science ;  employ  your  leisure  hours  wdth  the 
microscope  if  you  Avill,  but  beware  how  you  alloAV  its  use  to  allure 
you  from  the  observation  of  what  common  sense  tells  you  are  more 
essential  matters. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  single  word  on 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  studies  which  you  have  come  here  to 
prosecute. 

The  profession,  of  which  you  have  made  choice,  is  one  which 
involves  very  serious  responsibilities,  and  it  "svill  be  well  for  you  to 
cast  an  occasional  thoughtful  glance  towards  the  future,  and  to  think 
of  the  serious  natm'e  of  yoiu'  calling.    On  the  conscientious  em- 
ployment of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  which  are  now  afforded 
you,  and  on  your  dihgently  following  up  hereafter  the  lessons  you 
now  learn,  will  depend  much  of  the  worldly  happiness,  and  often- 
times the  very  existence  of  those,  who  put  then'  tru.st  in  you  in  their 
day  of  need.    It  is  true,  "  the  issues  of  hfe  and  death  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty,"  but  do  not  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
you  are  something  more  than  a  mere  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Pro^adence,  and  that  talents  are  now  being  entrusted  to 
your  keeping,  for  which  you  must  one  day  give  an  account.  The 
question,  too,  of  your  own  happiness,  of  your  worldly  prosperity,  of 
your  futiu'e  position  in  society,  is  involved  in  the  course  you  now 
follow.    A  royal  road,  it  is  too  true,  has  now  and  then  been  found 
to  worldly  prosperity  by  ignorance,  masked  by  impudence,  and  the 
path  is  occasionally  trodden  in  ovu*  oAvn  day,  and  with  too  much  suc- 
cess,^ by  empiricism  in  various  shape,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  science. 
Against  such  courses  I  would  be  ashamed  to  waste  time  in  warning 
you.    Dihgence,  perseverance,  and  a  manly  integTity  of  purpose 
Avill  assuredly  bring  the  reward  which  they  deserve.    Cast  your 
eyes_  around  you,  and  mark  those,  who  occupy  the  highest  ranks  in 
medical  science,  thpse  most  his^hly  esteemecl  in  our  profession,  and 
you  will  see  that  birth,  connexions,  and  interest  have  not  the  sway 
in  our  profession,  which  they  have  in  some  others ;  and  that  it  is 
worth,  and  worth  alone,  wliich  can  command  respect,  or  lead  to 
honourable  distinction. 
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